LYLY AND SIDNEY

By Rose Macaulay

WHEN that pretty patchwork of (mainly) borrowed
shreds and pieces called Euphues: The Anatomy of
Wyt. Very pleasant for all Gentlemen to reade, and most
necessary to remember: wherein are contained the delights that
Wyt followeth in his youth by the pleasauntness of Love, and
the happynesse he reapeth in age^ by the perfectnesse of Wis-
dome was published in 1578, it became forthwith a best-
seller. It appears that it filled a gap, fed a mouth widely
opened for, but not until then supplied with, the delicate
and easy fare it offered. Why this dish proved so accept-
able, when it was not actually, in any one ingredient,
really new (though the particular mixture may have
been so), seems wrapped in that cloud of mystery which
has, down the ages, enveloped popular taste and the
vagaries of literary fashion. Fashions in reading are like
thistledown, blown about by winds so light that we can.
scarcely, even at the moment, see why they blow, only
that blow they do. The reading public have always
turned from one literary mode to another, without know-
ing why they turn, only that the time is arrived when
turn they must and will. The time had arrived for
Euphues, as distinct from all the other tales and compila-
tions of tales that were at hand, and the great British
novel-reading public, male and female, snapped it up as a
bear will bolt a bun (these alliterative animal analogies
are, as Lyly and his fellows showed, infectious) and gaped